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BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 


Iiank to the voice of Winter! He hath laid 
Ilis grasp upon the Wilderness, and tossed 
The shivering garments of the woods aloft, 
Forth to the warring elements! He rends 
The venerable Oak, and moss-grown Pine, 
And strews their splintered fragments in the dust. 
Lo! on the midnight tempest he hath flung 
Iiis flowing mantle, and at morn the hills 
Are sprinkled with its snowy particles, 

And craggy precipice, and cottage roof! 

He gives his Frost its message, and the brook 
That in the hollow valley runs its race, 

Halts in its pebbly chanael, and its face 

Soon takes the fixed and stony gaze of death. 


The Lake in which the wild swan dipped its wing 
And the white canvass wafted swift along 
The fisher’s slender shallop, is now chained 
In shackles by the Frost’s insidious hand. 
Its shores are mute save when the fowler’s gun 
With sharp report booms.on the frosty air, 
Or the long bay of distant hound is heard. 
With shivering step, and pale, despairing face 
Creeps from the East, the tardy Winter Morn! 
He brings his nimble messenzers, the Winds, 
And the white Sleet, and silent-drifting Snow, 
And many a Tempest bleak, in his dark train. 
Upon his aged temples gleams a crown 
Framed by the subtile Frost; and down his breast 
A silvery beard in rough profusion flows. 
As forth he walks, the flaky snow descends, 
And o’er the plains the shapeless hillocks swell 
Like foaming billows on the moonlit sea. 
Then bend the leafless branches of the Wood 
With plumy tresses, and resplendent Ice. 
And comes the Frost, and plies his magic task, 
And with his skilful fingers binds the Earth, 
And o’er the wave a lucid film extends, 
Like that which dims the glazing eye of death. 
Then vanish all the minstrels of the air, 
Save the lone Bittern, which with tuneless scream 
Fiits round the fens, or strikes his pointed bill 
Deep, in the frozen surface of the brook. 


With what rude haste forth steps the dreary Night 

To wrap in darkness the brief Winter Day ! 

Then on the hills the shepherd’s anxious eye 

With terror marks the sudden-gathered gloom, 

And fast, ’mid falling snow, he hurries home ; 

Then stops the woodman, with uplifted axe, 

And down the snow-effaced footpath winds, 

Which to his own far-distant door should lead. 


Then happy he who hath a cheerful home, 
And blazing fire, and pillow for his head; 
For lond and long the pitiless tempest blows, 
And, ’gainst the door, and rattling casement, knocks, 
Or up the chimney lifts its ruffian voice. 
Then flies the rain before the shrieking blast, 
And o'er the roof the arrowy hail is poured. 
Thrice hapless he, who in this world 
Hath no warm roof to screen his wretched head; 
Nor friend to cheer, nor ample hearth to greet! 
And miserable they, who on the sea 
In a frail bark, by savage waves are tossed, 
Which leap and howl and clamor for their blood ! 


Yet beautiful art thou, Winter! and thy reign 
With many a merry frolic is made glad. 
Fair are thy woods, when bends the frozen bough 
With many a bright festoon, and garland white, 
And round the knotty trunk an icy crust 
Of thick, transparent ice is firmly clasped. 
Then on the Lake beneath the winter moon, 
The skaiters sweep in many a mazy ring. 
And many a loud tumultuous shout is raised, 
As skips the ball along the polished ice. 
And down the neighboring slope, the boyish sled, 
Cleaves in white furrows the unspotted snow. 





A, SDAINESEL BARBER 


BY ONE WHOM HE SHAVED. 


Original. 





money obtained per job, or any, where even that little is 
so thankfully received, as 

The vocation of those 

Who také men by the nose ; — 
{by which couplet is intended — not such as tweak, a la 
Randolph, in behalf of Mars, nor a la 
;of Venus, but that quiet, patient, humble, unobtrusive — 
(except when they offer you two looking-glasses to see 








beings — and somewhat errant too—whose chivalry is 
inoffensive, and indulged only in support of razor, brush || 
and basin. And any and every one — readers of the 
Pearl not excepted — who enters once, twice or thrice a 
week, a door with a pole painted twistwise beside it, 
‘cannot but conclude, from my keen premises, that I havel| 
reference unto— Barbers. A barber, then, is my sub- 
ject; a Spanish barber —as my caption plainly indicates. || 

I cannot with certainty, at this lapse of time since I 


and Soap—with full power to perform tonsal erasure 


the porcupine’s. Lack of razor, or of soap, or of strap, 
first-rate ‘John Barber,’ a box of new brown soap, adroit- || 
ly whitened and stamped ‘ Old Windsor,’ and a notable 
strap, of the manufacture of Ritter, of New Haven. — 
; Thus I had ‘ the means, and appliances to boot,’ to shave || 
| with, and moreover, I liked to scrape. Yet a reason 
‘there was —must have been — for my wilful abandon- 





ment of a toilette process in which I used so to delight. || 


|And what was that reason? ‘Ho! Dame Memory! 
Trudge back with me awhile through the shadowy 
scenes of extinct time.’ *T is well — the films of forget-|| 
|fulness have fallen from my mental vision, and I behold, 


almost i in impersonation, the motive which urged me to|| 


| forego self-tonsure : — I wanted to be shaved by a Span- 
ish barber, even by El Senor Don Sepillo y Xabon. 


| 

| Beards, like fires, grow wonderfully when they get 
a-going ; ¢ and one way to start them — probably not gene- 
rally known — is to shave the first time; after which, 
they will sprout spontaneously and speedily. At eager 
eighteen, in a region rife with Ruin’s records, I han- 
|kered for —a beard ! and not oftener did incubating hen 
return to her incubation, than I to my looking-glass, to|| 
watch that beard’s growth. I was rewarded for my vig- || 
ils, by seeing my mark of manhood begin and progress ; 

but I was for the Davy Crockett principle, although even 
the Tennessean onwardist was then ‘ unknown to fame,’ 
and therefore resorted at once to‘ John Barber,’ ‘ Old 
Windsor,’ and‘ Ritter.” Thenceforward my beard grew |! 
like a mushroom, and ere long, became as bushy as a 
Turk’s. 


El Senor Don Sepillo y Xabon was to shave me once, 
at least, — for I had resolved thereon with a positive- 
ness equal to a woman’s. I accordingly, one morn- 
ing, after a fingering comparison of my chin with a piece 
of sand paper, and finding no superiority in either, re- 
{paired to his shop in Assassination Alley —said shop 
| being indicated by a brazen basin, with a curve inits rim 
| to encircle the neck, suspended at the door. This bra- 
!zen basin —or helmet of Mambrino, according to the}| 


| 





your hair fore and aft, and then, so politely) grade of 


was in raisin-land—recall the motive which induced || 
me to omit the process of chin-clipping, myself, and to} | 
invest El Senor Don Sepillo y Xabon—Mr Brush|} 


upon such portions of my face as exhibited sympathy for}, 


could not have been the cause, for I was the owner of a}! 


| Spain to denote the place where abbreviation of chin 
| bristles, of undue length, may be effected ; and polished 
even to dazzling, it is visible almost from one extreme to 
\the other of the long, narrow streets, presenting to the 


Ir may be, that in no honest business is there so little||he2vy-laden with a beard, as grateful a prospect of re- 


ilief, as does the oasis to the traveller, parched with thirst 
jin the desert. And of a precisely similar substance, 
|shape and size, is the basin appropriated to the tonsal 
| process ; and which, though the property of the shaver, 
|is oftenest in possession of the shaved—being visibly 


in behalf|| land virtually holden by the latter; while the former, dis- 


'daining so inglorious an implement as a brush, rubs his 
| customer’s face, and soundly, with a washball. 
Impatience is a virtue I never practised at a barber’s, 
|not even when my turn was an hour ahead —beside, the 
|exhibition of said virtue would have been inconsistent 
| with the respect I had always enjoined upon myself to- 
| ward limners in lather. Nor do Lrecollect having ever 
|| despaired of seeing the tonsal throne vacated, and gone 
| where candidates for the towel were fewer. But had I 
|inclined to either of these now somewhat fashionable 
| qualities, when I entered the shop of El Senor Don Se- 
| pillo y Xabon, Ishould indeed have been ‘without ex- 
leuse;’ for only the Senor and his daughter Razoretta 
then occupied the premises — the former snugly located 
| in his own shaving-chair, with one leg lovingly athwart 
|the other, ala triangle, and his arms dangling flappingly 
‘over the chair-rail, like the reef-strings of a topsail — 
;no emblem of employment ; the latter, alternately adjust- 
|ing new ribbons to her castanets, and urging her oil- 
| Stone process —edging the ‘dire steel,’ —as the eyelids 
|| of her father denoted insensibility or wakefulness. 

Not more quickly did mouser ever pounce upon mouse, 
or thief upon meditated spoil, than did the Senor, at my 
| appearance — or rather my shadow’s, which uncivilly 
lentered first, and in spite of me — evacuate his dozing- 
| place, and, with a welcome which only a barber can im- 
/part, usher me forthwith to its occupancy. Members otf 


'||the tonsal profession may be said to use less of prelim- 


|inary than any one else, woodsawyers excepted ; theirs, 


|too, is a business — and the only one, perhaps— where 
|customers can be served without talking: a desideratum, 
|to anti-social non-self shavers. But whether El Senor 
| Don Sepillo y Xabon had, from the cut of my coat and 
|the cast of my countenance, voted me an exotic, and one 
| whose custom was worth securing, certain it is, that dur- 
ling my voluntary subjection to his hands, he prolonged 
| | his preliminaries — lathering, in particular — far beyond 
any I had elsewhere endured. Nor, had I claimed kin- 
idred with the owl, was it probable the ‘ desideratum ’ 

| would have been allow ed me, for the Barber of Assassi- 
ination Alley was ultra- social, and framed his remarks 
|in such a way, as either to require no answer, or at most, 
la reply ala Quaker. Luckily, too, that he could thus 
|combine question and answer ; as, what with forcing my 
hands into a tiresome position to hold the brazen basin, 

jand what with gluing as it were my lips to keep out the 
| saponaceous froth, or protruding them to eject some re- 
\ceived, — I know not but that, had I been directly ques- 
|tioned, I should have discharged the contents of Mam- 
i brino’s helmet, either into the Senor’s face, or, she aiding 
| and abetting — not me, however — Razoretta’s lap. Fif- 
{teen minutes, from ear to chin, dexter and sinister — to 
|say nothing of the neck — did I endure a palm friction 
'at which even a horse might have kicked; and how 
‘many times I performed right and left dress during that 
|time, Iam unable to say; yet sure I am of a subsequent 
Ineck stiffness, originating from this use of my spine for 
| pivot. After such an expenditure of time and touch, I 





| Windmill Warrior — is in universal usage throughout calculated upon having an easy ‘shave’; so, folding my 
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arms beneath the once white cloth which enveloped me, 
and stretching my neck to its utmost, I awaited, with the 
patience of one about to be executed, a species of shear- 
ing allowed to have been unfashionable, among ‘sages 
of ancient, lettered times.’ As traditions are customary 
in Spain, I evinced no undue agitation when told by the 
Senor, that there was one attached to a razor in his pos- 
session, and that he believed it. He had found said ra- 
zor, as he averred, in an apartment — supposed to be | 
King Boggin’s — of the ruined Castle of Gibralfaro, 
while catching lizards, to sell as leeches; and that a 
Moor to whom he had shown it had told him, that his 
good luck would commenee, when the razor dulled by 
use. He believed also that a fated face was to verify the | 
prediction, and invest his found antique with the proper- | 
ties of the Lamp of Wonder; for of the ‘ thousand and | 
one’ physiognomies he had attempted to operate upon, | 
his talismanic implement seemed to be checked by a) 
superior counter influence — since in no other way could | 
he account for the rejection of the regal razor by his! 
customers, or for the thrilling interjections they uttered | 
upon its appliance. Even Prior Porket, of the Order of | 
Gratification, never before known to flinch — where his | 
mouth was interested, vide Refectory Reporter — 
actually objected, after a touch of the steel traditional, to} 
wish a like torture to a people without a place, a people | 
he loved to persecute — the Jews. Moreover he — the | 
Senor — felt persuaded that mine was the ‘ fated face’; | 
and said he would collect all the old rope he could find, 
and hang it around the mariner’s patron saint, Bowsprit- | 
ino— whereby I should escape all sea perils —if I would | 
only let him shave me with the beard-blade of King} 
Boggin. Razoretta, also, with that interesting importu- | 
nity which daughters everywhere can practise, added | 
her entreaties, and accompanied them with smiles which | 
put non-compliance out of the question. All this while, | 
however, I felt the pungent lather insinuate itself into| 
my pores, and heard the suds-bubbles hiss, as they yield- 
ed to the absorbent. My flesh now began to tingle, | 
through the injurious ingredients of which the soap was , 
composed, and I endeavored, but in vain, to extricate) 
my hands, in order to scratch it into relief. Yet the 








tingling increased, and with it kept pace the Senor’s and, 


Razoretta’s importunity. A third bore soon assailed me | 
— a fly, —ranning with impunity over my face, ransack- | 
ing my ears, pausing ever and anon to probe my smart- | 
ing flesh, and feasting on whatever of lather there was | 
left. Endurance had now attained its elimax, and I was 
nolongeraJob, ‘Afeytame!’ —‘ Shave me!’ —I cried | 
to the Senor. ‘ Con el cortabarbas del rey Boggin?’—| 
‘ With King Boggin’s razor?’ he answered, approach- | 
ing me, and nipping my nose. ‘ Con eso o con otro, —| 
‘With that or any other,’ I said, and swallowed in the | 
utterance the last lather drop on my lips. I had now, 
for the —th time beyond the digits, performed left dress, | 
and brought my cheek hard up to the chair ridge, as I 
was wont to do—or rather, to have done for me — at 
home, at a shop whereof the sign ran invitingly thus — | 
but in Latin: | 


Stop, traveller; yield to the barber thy hair, 

That hence mayst another Adonis repair ; — 
believing that all tonsal operatives held to the same} 
starting-place, and expecting that my whiskers would be 
lopped in priority to my more tenacious face furze. But 
a rude tweak of my nasal knob by the Senor, altered at 
once the position of my head, and { ‘ dressed to the front’, 
without effort of my own. And then, compressing my | 
olfactory organ, as though it were a lemon, and twirling | 


awhile the kingly steel that was to cut the Gordian knot || 


which bonna him to obscurity, he applied it to the por- 
tion of the (my) face —the upper lip —rarely shaved by | 
the Dons, and allowed by every one to be the ne plus ultra 
of fveling, if a razor — particularly a dull one — be the 
feeler. I roared like the bull of Phalaris, at the appli- 
ance, while tears ovuzed from my eye fountains, and | 
mingling in sympathy with large water drops from my | 
nostrils, made my mouth a reservoir for their saline 
streams, and also for the fly, which, struggling lustily | 
fur life, coursed down the briny channels —~and I believe; 
‘own my throat. Blovd, too, followed copiously the 
passage of an implement, to which a wheel over frozen | 
show were gs the ship upon the wave or the bird upon} 


the wind. Agonizing under my ‘dry shave,’ Istarted| heart, which the ball had opened in the very act of 
from the chair with a suddenness and speed, which even | bounding. Tt was the first individ ual of the species 
a school-boy detected at apple-stealing could not surpass | killed by a white inhabitant of New Framingham. 

—and repelling the offer of the Senor to brush my coat,|| The narrow glen in the north part of the town, so 
and of Razoretta to plaster my lip incision, I rushed fu- || much admired by strangers, being considered of extra- 
riously through the door, knocking down in my course | ordinary fertility, was cleared and cultivated by some of 
the helmet of Mambrino, which dangled from it, and | the earliest settlers that followed in our wake. A nar- 
which, touching the flag-stone with its edge, rolled rap- | row belt only of the soil had been rendered arable, in the 
idly and ringingly before me, as I dashed along the Alley || bottom of the dell, extending about three fourths of its 
of Assassins; who all, aroused by the unwonted sound, | length, and in width from the high ridge of rocks on 
looked forth from their windows, like ‘those in the secret’ || one side, to a stream that ran near the base of the hillon 
ata college, nor withdrew their gaze, until the brazen | the other. In the summer season it was a noted resort 
basin had rolled itself to rest in—a drain, and myself| of wild deer, and while that animal remained in our bor- 


reached my room, in a mansion fronting the aforesaid 
alley, and named — appropriately, too —‘ La casa cerca a 
peligro’ —‘ The house near unto danger.’ 
* | * * * * * 
Many twelvemonths have become extinct, since my 
‘dry shave’ by El Senor Don Sepillo y Xabon ; and dur- 


has doubtless attempted to shave other ‘ fated faces’ with 
the traditionary razor—-and only attempted. ‘ All 


sible that the finder of King Boggin’s chin-knife may 
have been long a dweller in ‘ El Campo Santo’ --‘ Holy 
Ground,’ (name of a burial-place); that Razoretta may 
have inherited the tonsal talents of her father, and, hav- 
ing recovered from the drain the fugitive basin, have 
re-hung it where erst it hung, and even have become 
famed as the Barberess of the alley where she was bern. 


as Father Philip, in the Castle Spectre, would say, ‘ it is 
not possible,’ and for the sole and simple reason, that the 


. . . | 
dull razor of the Gibralfaro Prince having had no chance 


|\ders, our larder was mainly supplied with its flesh pro- 
‘cured from this favorite haunt. It was the usual prac- 
\tice of the hunters to conceal themselves in the clefts or 
behind the fragments of the rocks, and await patiently 
\the approach of their game, which came from the sur- 
‘rounding hills, and grazed upon the fresh grass or grain, 


ing this time that has irrevocably departed, the Senor || On one occasion, I had kept my station for some hours 


to no purpose, when I was induced to desert it, and pro- 
ceed into the woods through the upper extremity of the 


things are possible,’ says the saying. It is therefore pos- \clearing. On entering the edge of the timbered land, I 


|was somewhat surprised at coming upon a large buck, 
prostrate upon the earth, with his throat much torn and 
|bleeding, and apparently in the last agonies of a violent 
death. It was evidently the work of some ravenous 
beast of prey, and [narrowly examined the various pass- 
es by which he might have retired on my appearance, 
/but no indications that any such was very near, were 


But relative to the fulfilment of the Moor’s prediction,——| perceptible. Considering the buck a lawful prize, and 


\apprehensive of no danger, I seized him by the antlers, 
jand commenced dragging him into the open ground, but 
| on turning back, an enormous panther, and at no safe 


to be used, it could not have ‘dulled by use,’ and as a}| distance following on my track, greeted my sight. I 
consequence, the ‘good luck’ of Mr Brush and Soap | halted irresolutely — my attendant also came to a stand. 





||mastiff, as he slowly and cautiously moved along the! 
{length of the branch, and his teeth were slightly separa- 


could never have ‘commenced.’ |I moved onward and stopped alternately several times, 


<= SSS | the panther governing himself by my motions, when I 
HUNTING ADVENTURES. abandoned the object to which he began to evince une- 

I was loitering home from a hunting excursion one} quivocal designs of disputing my claim, and quickened 
afternoon in the autumn of 69, when my dog, which was || my pace. The panther, however, instead of quickly re- 





bounding playfully along one or two rods in front, sud- || suming possession of his prey, passed disdainfully over it 
denly stopped, and bristling fiercely, sent forth a quiver- |) with the apparent intention of giving me chase. Men- 
ing howl. I followed the direction of his sight into the!) tally yielding to him the superiority of speed and agility 
foliage of a large oak, and was not a little startled on ||] sought safety by springing upon the ledge of rocks, and 
discovering the frightful visage of a full grown panther, || clambering over their ragged points to a height of about 
who was creeping toward the extremity of a dry branch eighteen feet, where a small chasm afforded me a resting 
in the direction of my path, evidently preparing tomake | place of comparative security. The animal dtiemaah 
aspring. I hesitated — it would have been instant death ‘ 
for me to have attempted a retreat, and it appeared equal- 
ly hazardous to remain. The discous and glaring eye- 
balls of the animal were fixed upon me regardless of the 


|to within two rods of my retreat, and falling back upon 
jhis thighs reconnoitered my position with an eye and 
front indicative of no pacific or compromising purpose. 
| Becoming satisfied that one must fall a victim to the 
|other, [raised my rifle—but it trembled in my hand 
like a wild poplar leaf. For the first time in a series of 
|years, I felt obliged to rest on firing at an object, and 
bending down under my piece the branch of a sapling 
|| which grew in a crevice of the rock, I brought the sight 


ted, through which proceeded at intervals, a low hissing 
that was distinetly audible. He advanced to the end of 
| the limb and was throwing himself upon his haunches 








jand he was 
| : ° 
,'ened howl, till he reached the ground, which echoed |) exhj! 


|instantly darted up the tree again, shaking the very||yard or two below, uttere 


|trepidation was too great to have ventured a discharge, 


||malignity, and uttering a terrific yell, threw himself into! and inhaling a fre 


ijcaught the extended body of the panther sweeping || rock, thoug 
\\through the air. Istood transfixed and breathless — my | 





previous to the final bound, when his support gave way, || against a small white spot of fur in the animal’s breast, 
precipitated from the tree, uttering a length-| j}and drew the spring. Fora few moments there was an 


| 
| 


( ition that would have appalled the stoutest heart. 
‘through the woods for miles. My dog was too much|)'The death-stricken creature made a prodigious bound 


} . a " 1} ‘ 
|daunted to seize upon this advantage, and the panther || toward my foot-hold, and striking against the rock buta 


} da cry that still rings in my 
My own | | cars, whilst a stream of blood from his chest spouted up- 


. jon the barriers that protected me, like a gush of water 
for had not my ball struck his head or some vital part, | 


, papel | from the pipe of a powerful fire-engine. Falling back 
ithe certainty was, that rendered infuriate by the smart || to the earth, he drew in his breath with such force that 


jleaves of the forest with his augmented cries. 


} 


jjof the wound, he would have rushed upon me and [|! the stream of life reverted to his heart with a loud, gurg- 


s - re » Ste. . . > the li; ‘ = 
ag” aoe paid with my life for the rashness of the || ling sound, when he repeated the bound to nearly the 
act. e again mounted the same limb, glared down up- | same height, and with the same terrible yell, and impet- 


,|on me for a moment with an appearance of increasing | uous discharge of blood. Again tumbling to the earth 


uttering | 10 | sh draught of air, whilst his eyes began 
the attitude of springing. Collecting all my energies|| to gleam with a deadly lustre of crimson, he sprang up- 
upon the desperate hazard of a shot, I levelled and dis-|| ward against the cliff, but with still feebler strength. — 


charged my rifle. On the instant of the report my eye}, Over and again he dashed himself upward against the 


h at each successive effort attaining a lesser 
|clevation, till finally exhausted, he spent the last remains 


|dog guailed at my feet—one thought only of home || of vitality in tearing the earth, and rending with his 


flashed across my mind, as he reached the earth within! teeth such objects as chanced to be within his reach. — 
ten yards of my feet ; but his unguided and convulsive || But such was the horrid fierceness that settled in his eyes 
form plunged heavily upon the ground, and rolled along}! in the last paroxysm of death, that I felt too cowardly to 


the leaves and herbage, dyeing them with a copious || descend unul I had discharged another ball through his 
isiream from a sluice through the blood yessels of his '' head, and saw the 





blood ooze from the orifice. 
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EXECUTION OF CAPTAIN HALE. 
Tue case of Capt. Nathan Hale has been regarded as 
parallel to that of Major Andre. This young officer was 
a graduate of Yale College, and had but recently closed 
his academic course when the war of the revolution || 
commenced. Pussessing genius, tuste, and ardor, he 


became distinguished as a scholar; and, endowed in an) 


eminent degree with those graces and gifts of nature 
which add a charm to youthful excellence, he gained || 
universal esteem and confidence. To high moral worth || 
and irreproachable habits were joined gentleness of man-| 
ners, and ingenuous disposition, and vigor of under-|| 
standing. No young man of his years put forth a fairer 
promise of future usefulness and celebrity ; the fortunes 
of none were fostered more sincerely by the generous 
good wishes of his associates, or the hopes and encour- 
aging presages of his superiors. 

Being a patriot upon principle, and an enthusiast in a 
cause which appealed equally to his sense of justice and | 
love of liberty, he was among the first to take up arms; 
in his country’s defence. The news of the battle of 
Lexington roused his martial spirit, and called him im- 
mediately to the field. He obtained a commission in 
the army, and marched with his company to Cambridge. 
His promptness, activity, and assiduous attention to dis- 
cipline, were early observed. He prevailed upon his 
men to adopt a simple uniform, which improved their 
appearance, attracted notice, and procured applause. 
The example was followed by others, and its influence 
was beneficial. Nor were his hours wholly absorbed by 
his military duties. A rigid economy of time enabled 
him to gratify his zeal for study and mental culture. 

At length the theatre of action was changed, and the 
army was removed to the southward. The battle of 
Long Island was fought, and the American forces were 
drawn together in the city of New York. At this mo- 
ment it was extremely important for Washington to 
know the situation of the British army on the heights of 
Brooklyn, its numbers, and the indications as to its fu- 
ture movements. Having confidence in the discretion 
and judgment of the gallant Colonel Knowlton, who 
commanded a Connecticut regiment of infantry, he ex- 
plained his wishes to that officer, and requested him to 
ascertain if any suitable person could be found in his 
regiment, who would undertake so hazardous and re- 


sponsible a service. It was essential, that he should bel| 


aman of capacity, address, and military knowledge. 
Col. Knowlton assembled several of his officers, 
stated to them the views and desires of the General, and|| 
left the subject to their reflections, without proposing the}| 
enterprise to any individual. The officers then sepa- 
rated. Capt. Hale considered deliberately what had 
been said, and finding himself by a sense of duty in- 


clined to the undertaking, he called at the quarters of 


his intimate friend, Captain Hull, — afterward General || 


| : ee | 
Hull, —and asked his opinion. Hull endeavored tol| En CR ORES, SE NE. Sey 


| the least, his personal advantages were to be commensu- | 


dissuade him from the service, as not befitting his rank 
in the army, and as being of a kind for which his open- 
ness of character disqualified him ; adding that no glory || 
could accrue from success, and a detection would inevit- 
ably be followed by an ignominious death. 

Captain Hale replied, that all these considerations had 
been duly weighed, that ‘every kind of service necessa- 
ry to the public good was honorable by being necessary’ 


— that he did not aecept the commission for the sake of 


fame alone, or personal advancement; that he had been 
for some time in the army without being able to render 
any signal aid to the cause of his country, and that he 
felt impelled by high motives of duty not to shrink from 
the opportunity now presented. 

The arguments of his friends were unavailing, and 
Captain Hale passed over to Long Island in disguise. 
He had gained the desired information, and was just on 


the point of stepping into a boat to return to the city of 


New York, when he was arrested and taken before the 
British commander. Like Andre, he had assumed a 
character which he could not sustain; he was ‘too little 
accustomed to duplicity to succeed.’ The proof against 
him was so conclusive, that he made no effort at self de- 
fence, but frankly confessed his object; and, again like 
Andre, without farther remarks, ‘left the facts to ope- 
rate with his judges.’ He was sentenced to be executed 


as a spy, and was accordingly hanged the next morning, 

The sentence was conformable to the laws of w 
|and the prisoner was prepared to meet it with a forti- 
| ‘tude becoming his character. But the circumstances 

of his death aggravated his sufferings, and placed him 
| in a situation widely different from that of Andre. The || 
facts were narrated to General Hull by an officer of the | 
|| British commissary department, who was present at the 

execution, and deeply moved by the conduct and fate of 
|| the unfortunate victim, and the treatment he received. 
| The provost-marshal, to whose charge he was consigned, 


| 


| feeling manner; : refusing the attendance of a clergyman | 


written to his mother and friends. 

In the midst of these barbarities, Hale was calm, col- 
| lected, firm; pitying the malice that could insult a fallen 
| foe and dying man, but displaying to the Jast his native 
|| elevation of soul, dignity of deportment, and an un- 
| daunted courage. Alone, unfriended, without consola- 
‘tion or sympathy, he closed his mortal career with the 
| declaration, ‘that he only lamented he had but one life 
|to lose for his country.’ When Andre stood upon the 
| scaffold, he called on all around him to bear witness, 
that he died like a brave man. The dying words of 





| 


breathing a spirit of satisfaction, that, although brought 
to an untimely end, it was his lot to die a martyr in his 
country’s cause. The whole tenor of his conduct, and | 
this declaration itself, were such proofs of his bravery 
that it required not tobe more audibly proclaimed. The 
following tribute is from the muse of Dr Dwight: 


Thus, while fond virtue wished in vain to save, 
Hale, bright and generous, found a hapless grave ; 
With genius’ living flaine his bosom glowed, 

And science charmed him to her sweet abode ; 

In worth’s fair path his feet adventured far, 

The pride of peace, the rising grace of war. 


There was a striking similarity between the charac- 





| greater advantage. Hale was promised no reward, nor 
| did he expect any. It was necessary that the service| 
'should be undertaken from purely virtuous motives, 
| Without a hope of gain or of honor; because it was of a 
nature not to be executed by the common class of spies, 
\w ho are influenced by pecuniary consideration ; and pro-| 
| motion could not be offered as an inducement, since that 
| would be a temptation for an officer to hazard his life as} 
la spy, which a commander could not with propriety hold | 
out. Viewed in any light, the act must be allowed to! 
|bear unequivocal marks of patriotic disinterestedness | 
and self-denial. But Andre had a glorious prize before | 

him — the chance of distinguishing himself in a milita- 
| ry enterprise, honors, renown, and every allurement 





rate with the benefit to his country. But whatever may | 
|| have been the parallel between these two individuals | 
iw hile living, it ceased with their death. A monument, 
| was raised and consecrated to the memory of Andre, by. 
the bounty of a grateful sovereign. His ashes have || 
been removed from their obscure resting place, trans- 
ported across the ocean, and deposited with the remains 
of the illustrious dead in Westminister Abbey. Where 
is the memento of the virtues, the patriotic sacrifice, the 
early fate of Hale? Itis not inscribed on marble —it 
is hardly recorded in books. Let it be the more deeply 
cherished in the hearts of his countrymen. 
p Life of Arnold. 





A REHEARSAL. 


business as the rehearsal of a tragedy: a spectator of its 
preliminary workings would never conceive that the 
product was to be that broadest of broad farces, the 
Christmas Festival in honor of Momus. Instead of a 
fairy-land, inhabited by Love, and Beauty, and Mirth 
the area of the stage appears but a nook of this work- 
ing-day world, equally subject to care, labor, jealousy, 
envy, rage, terror, and disappointment. Instead of the 
brisk bounding Harlequin, a jaded morose mortal loun- 
ges about the boards, walking through his capers — lit- 

















| |w as a refugee, and behaved toward him in the most un- | 


| and the use of a bible, and destroying the letters he had | 


Hale, embodied a nobler and more sublime sentiment; | 


ter and acts of Hale and Andre; but in one essential) 
| point of difference the former appears to much the| 


Tue getting up of a pantomime is quite as serious a| 


{| erally taking his leaps standing, and giving a brief nod 
for a roll of the head. A weary and wan Columbine, 
with the same scornful indifference, drags lazily through 
| her appointed figure, and then concluding with the ghost 
jof a pirouette, leans sulkily against a side scene, and 
like a pharisee in petticoats, disdainfully compares the 
deficiences of the rest with her own perfection. The 
Clown, an indifferent scholar, painfully puzzles out his 
written part, with a vexed brow, a sleepy eye, and a 
most dogged mouth; as rueful and forlorn a figure to 
expect quips and cranks from, as the skull of poor Yor- 
ick. The very Fairies, delayed in their aerial descent 
||by sorne hitch in the machinery, hang dangling aloft 
with faces full of terror and pain, while by frequent 
changes of posture, they hint to maternal anxiety, that 
their darling little limbs are horribly cramped by sitting 
on wooden clouds. The Sylphsscream from fright, and 
Cupid whimpers with hunger. All is noise and hubbub ; 
for Pope’s rule of optimism is reversed — Whatever is, 
is wrong. Nature stands on her head instead of the 
clown, and capers and throws somersets, till her phe- 
nomena are all topsy-turvy. Skies fall, water will not 
|| find its level, and the moon silvers the trees with a blood- 
| red light; the thunder runs a race with the lightning 
and gets first. Unnatural connexions take place among 
the scenery, and produce monsters. A view of Regent 
||street, by new laws of attraction, draws toward a sec- 
| tion of a Storm at Sea, and Ben Lomond is capped, not 
with a cloud, but a stack of chimneys. Articles that 
ought to transform, adopt the code of the Medes and 
Persians, and resolutely refuse tochange. Ropes break, 
hinges snap, water catches fire, and gunpowder does not 
ignite ; spirits will not come when they are invoked, but 
the military march on, illegally, without being called in. 
Blunder begets blunder with the fecundity of the rabbit, 
tll the boarded plain, the heights above, and the caverns 
| below, are swarming with the awkward headlong pro- 
|geny, blind as at their birth. The property man is bel- 
lowed for, and a tailor responds to the cry; he is dis- 
||missed with a flea in each tingling ear, and testily sends 

















| down a carpenter, who makes the same April fool of a 
||painter, who thereon catches the call-boy by the nape, 
and shakes him like a ferret with a rat, which provokes 
»\\call-boy’s father to resent witha punch, and the lie di- 
|| rect, as to his call-boy having called. Oaths patter, and 
blows go round. Every living being seems reciting 
some part of Collins’s Ode on the Passions, with appro- 
|| priate action, 





Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 

Possessed beyond the Muse’s painting 
Here an indignant dioramist raves at a boggling scene- 
||shifter; there the enraged machinist knocks down a 
fuddled carpenter’s mate. In front a frantic composer 
storms and stamps at an unmanageable fiddler; in the 
| back ground an impatient Pantaloon clamours about a 
|| misfit, -- meanwhile the three Unities put the same ques- 
tion as the three Witches in Macbeth, ‘ When shall we 
jthree meet again?’ and receive the same answer, — 
‘When the hurley-burley’s done. 

In the midst of this dramatic storm, the author of the 
pantomime runs to and fro, and bellows till he is as 
hoarse as a boatswain, now through a speaking trumpet 
to the men aloft, and then throwing himself prostrate on 
the boards, to send an order into the hold. Anon he sits 
down, on any thing but the chair that is placed for him, 
but jumps up again, as if from a German stove, and 
rushes to clear the deck of a deafening chorus, perverse- 
ly ignorant of the memorable motto of Ravenswood, 
‘I bide my time.’ Then a dilatory workman is cursed 
by bell, book, and candle, but he stops short to pronounce 
a benedicite ona fluttering band of affrighted dwarfs 
who are taking his malediction to themselves. Some- 
times he helps to lift a cloud, or props a house with all 
his might; sometimes he is seen builying a dragon or 
kicking a giant, — extinguishing a moon on fire, -- act- 
ing in dumb show for example,--scrambling up a lad- 
der, —hauling at a rope,—tumbling over a crocodile 


>|) — at last, quite rampant, swearing at all eyes and tear- 


ing his own hair, he very probably makes a sudden exit 
through a forgotten trap door. 

|| Toseea pantomime in this stage, is like getting a 
glimpse of Chaos. 








Tylney Hall 
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GENIUS OF THE PAST. 
No. X¥. 





Original. | 





| 
‘ NotwirHsTaNDING your argument,’ I said to the Ge- || 


nius, ‘I am yet to be convinced that we, as a nation, are || 
pursuing the most politic course. I repeat the question. 
Can this indiscriminate republication of English works 
be for our interest? Go into our book-stores, and what 
is the first newly published book that meets your eye on 
the counter? A British work. Examine the shelves, 
and what do you find the most tastefully ‘ got up’ or con- 
spicuously exposed? The paper, binding, and printing, 
are American, but the title-page discovers the talisman 
destined to carry it into public favor. There, at least, 
you find the ‘ magic of a’ foreign ‘name.’ The minis- 
ter calls for an English divine — the scholar for the 
treatise sanctioned by the authorship of some European 
professor — while the simpering miss ‘begs to know’ 
when the last London novel shall be ‘ ready for delivery.’ 
Now I wish to know if such a course as this is calculated 
to cherish a feeling of patriotism, or form a national 
taste? Is it policy for us to seize with such avidity the 
drippings of the foreign press—the meager fare and 
mawkish sentimentality of their fifth rate scribblers, — 
while the productions of our own authors are suffered to 
fall still-born from the press? Is it wisdom, to be satis- 
fied with the adulterated coin of the Old World, and 
leave untouched the pure coin dropped from the mint of 
American genius ?’ 


‘I like your spirit,’ said the Genius, ‘ but would wish 
to see it joined with closer observation and less exagger- 
ation. - As I have observed before, this evil is only inci- 
dental, [ will be more definite. ‘That your men of learn- 
ing cannot now supply the wants of your country, you 
will of course acknowledge. Aiming as high as you do, 
you will consult your interest by keeping yourselves ac- 
quainted with the progress of science and literature, in 
all its branches, wherever may be its theatre. To keep 
yourselves designedly ignorant, will be poor policy. To 
refuse to receive information from the writings of those 
‘on the spot,’ and take it only dressed in an American 
garb, will confer but a sorry compliment to your honor 
or originality. To hope, with your resources, to keep 
pace with the world at large, will be quixotic in the ex- 
treme. The professors of Europe, with their princely 
fortunes, extensive laboratories, and almost interminable 
libraries, must for a long time be more than able to com- 
pete with your men of learning. As to the gems and! 
flowers, which they have gathered, who have been per- | 
mitted to wander in the fairy fields of poetry and ro-| 
mance, they should certainly be attainable to all who} 
love these bright and wild imaginings. It would have | 
been cruel injustice — not so much to the authors them-| 
selves as to you—to have been deprived of the songs | 
and fictions, not only of those of past ages, who have | 
flourished across the water; but even of those who are| 
or may have been your contemporaries. Your country 
has, as yet, acted upon this principle. They have patron- 
ized those works, which they have supposed — to use a 
Yankee phrase — to be ‘ worth the money.’ That they | 
have never been deceived, is not to be supposed. ‘To| 
err is human’;—and it is probable, that, among the | 
mass of foreign works they have patronized, some have | 
been worthless. Indeed this is true. Especially in the! 
regions of fiction, have many productions been silly and | 
valueless. But their influence is limited. They are 
confined to a class, and read by those, who, if they had 
not these, would peruse but little else. -Read only for 
amusement, they are soon forgotten. Or, if perchance 
they should exert a deleterious influence, they addle 
brains of shallow depth, and those, whose presence, like 
the fly’s on the horn of the ox, is but little known, and 
whose absence would be as little felt. Nor are they 
without their benefits. 
fusion, they will divert your minds from exhausting 





their powers in the same department, unless they shall | 


be conscious of powers, like Cooper’s, Irving’s, or Sedg- 
wick’s, that shall successfully compete for a place in the 
‘niche of Fame.’ Nor dol regard it as a small circum- 
stance, that amid all this rivalry, such strong competi- 


iunder the general head of Standard Literature, is any-| 


||move all narrow-minded jealousy, and cultivate those | 


\|of the Puritans, —the Hampdens, Sydneys, Howards, | 
! 


Thrown among you in such pro- | 


tion for public favor, so many American works have || 
withstood the fiery ordeal, not only of your own, but i 
British criticism. ‘The number of works now deposited i} 
thing but discouraging to your most ardent suppoiters of 
your national glory. And much more flattering, it}! 
seems to me, must be the liberal support received not || 
only by your authors, but by your numerous periodicals; || 
conscious that it must be the meed of deserved praise — || 


bestowed as it is, with so many foreign competitors in 
|the field, — than it would have been, had it been given 


‘upon a principle of duty — to support and foster native i| 
igenius. It is true, that the public may sometimes be- || 
‘stow ill-judged patronage on transatlantic works, But || 
| time will correct the mistake, and they must stand or fall | 
according to their own intrinsic merits. | 


‘The last reason I would suggest, for not pursuing the || 
|exclusive policy you recommend, is the unfavorable in- 
‘fluence it must have on the mutual feelings between 
|yourselves and the mother country. Deep was the 
| wound inflicted upon her by your conflict and separation. 
It was necessarily such. She had strongly committed 
herself. Her honor was pledged — her interests were at 
stake. It could not be otherwise than that she should be 
deeply excited, when, compelled by the stern mandate of || 
defeated arms, she was obliged to acknowledge you ‘free || 
and independent.’ But the men who guided her ell | 
cils — ruled her armies, and participated in her glory, | 

| 

| 


have long since been ‘ gathered to their fathers.’ With | 
them have disappeared, in a great measure, the passions || 
jand prejudices of that exciting period. Let it be your 
|aim to cast oil on the troubled waters. Let there be, if| 
| possible, a community of feelings. Instead of cultivat- | 
jing a spirit of distrust and jealousy, let both strive to | 
advance the same great object, the enlightening and im- | 
proving the condition of mankind. 'To accomplish this, | 
no means present fairer prospects of success, than the | 
literature of the two countries. By the interchange of’ 
kindly feelings in this manner — by thus becoming ac- || 
quainted with the characters and circumstances of each || 
other, those feelings of virtilence will gradually subside. || 
The better you will be pleased, the more you are ac-|| 
quainted with each other. I would by no means have | 
you cultivate that crouching spirit, that shall approve | 
every thing English, or that shall lead you to attach un. | 
due importance to the opinions of any soi disant British | 
critic. Regarding ‘no man master,’ consider them as| 
fellow laborers in the same field — with no claim to su- | 
periority, except such as a preeminence of talents or ad- | 
vantages may bestow. Some unpleasant circumstances 
will sometimes occur. Ill-natured, carping, and fault-| 
finding criticisms and journals will now and then appear. | 
The days of the former, however, are fast numbering. | 
while the latter will be read, it is true, on both sides of} 
the Atlantic — but their falsehoods will soon be betrayed, | 
and their Halls, Fidlers, Trollopes, and Kembles, will | 
be obscured by the increasing effulgence of your true| 
excellence and glory. Banish your animosities — re- 




















| feelings of fraternal friendship, your truest interest and | 


greatest glory, and long will it be ere the British Lion | 
and American Eagle shall cease to reign ‘ lords of the| 
ascendant.’ Remember that it is no trifling boon or con- | 
sideration, for either of you to join in such a connexion. | 
It isno small honor, for you, to know, that your ances-| 
tors were their fathers — that the same blood which runs | 
in your veins once gave energy to the resolves and acts | 


Burkes, Chathams, and Wilberforces, who have digni-| 
fied not only their name, but their posterity ; and that! 
the same language your mothers taught you to lisp on | 
the lap of maternal affection, was the same that Milton, | 
Shakspeare, and Knox, learned in the nursery. Equally | 
proud may England be of you. It is more honor to be| 
the ‘ father-land’ of such a country, than to be able to say, 
||‘ the sun never sets on her dominions.’ 





It is more honor | 
|jto have furnished the germs of a people, destined in a| 
\|century to embrace in their borders a hundred millions, | 
than to be called the ‘mistress of the ocean.’ Combine | 
your mighty energies, and you will conquer the world — 
|| conquer it by doing good.’ 


\| H. 








A RANDOM SKETCH. 





Original. 
stalin gs eis ata a i: But to be brief; 
It came to pass,one bright vacation day, 
When life to me, as summer fields, was green, 
I fell in love. Witty was she, and gay ; 
Fair-checked, biue-eyed, her age — that year of years, sixteen. 


Oft had T heard described with fear and dread, 
That ‘wolf in woman’s clothing,’ — a coquette ; 
Whose subtle snares (my pious mother said) 
Like Satan’s, for the souls of men are set; 
Whose cunning fingers secretly outspread 
For simple hearts a fast-entwining net; 
Bat till that day, in bashful youth secure, 
Ainid the fire unscathed I went and came ; 
No artful maiden deemed me worth a lure, 

Or in my bosom kindled Passion’s glowing flame. 
But now, alas! without one hour of grace, 
Was I enthralled by Beauty’s winning wile ; — 
By day ! sought the sunlight of her face, 
And revelled in the glory of her smile ; 
Surayed by her side at eve with idle pace, 
And chose with her some favored starry isle ; 
Pondered each speaking look, each thrilling tone, 
Each word in Memory’s chambers garnered deep ; 
Her angel-face winged by me, when alone, 

And her I saw amid the shadowy shapes of sleep. 


She knew I loved ; — for Love’s quick language tells, 
In silent eloquence, its secret tale ; 
By trembling tones ; — as the soul’s hidden wells 
Stirred, like still waters by a passing gale ; — 
The ardent eye, — bashful and bold by spells ; — 
The changing cheek from red to deadly pale ; — 
Oft by such signs had I her pity prayed, 
And eye to eye and heart to heart had spoken ; 
And oft had I the solemn task essayed, 

Yet still no word of love the silent charm had broken. 


One night, when like a queen upon her throne, 

in pride of conscious loveliness she sat, 

Like a still statue hewn from Parian stone, 

For humbie souls to gaze and wonder at, 

Such as the teeming minds, in ages gone, 

Of Phidias and Praxiteles begat ; 

Wild with delight, low at her feet I bowed, 

And dared to breathe my long-delayed desire ; 

Warm from my heart the prayer of Passion flowed, 
And Youth’s first-cherished love burst forth in words of fire. 


As when Pygmalion, caught in Cupid’s snare, 

Before a marble beauty bent the knee ; 

And trembling gazed upon the features, where 

His artist eye before had wandered free, 

And to the Gods preferred an ardent prayer 

To aniinate his soul’s divinity ; 

Straightway as froim a trance or deep repose, 

Her timid lids to light and life awoke ; 
Her fair, round cheek blushed like a new-born rose, 

Aud from her lips unsealed, low, trembling murmurs broke : 


Even so her beauteous bosom rose and fell, 

Like to the billows of a snowy sea; 

Those eyes, whose power to charin, no tongue can tell, 

Liquid and lustrous, beamed like stars on me ; 

Parted those lips, around whose rosy swell 

In dreams I oft had hovered, as the bee 

Above the dew-filled cups of crimson flowers, 

And their most secret-treasured sweets devours ; 

And there sprang forth one scornful word and low, 
That like an icy dagger pierced my bosom ;— ‘No!’ 


Like him who golden fruit would fain devour, 
Yet grieves to find but rottenness within ; 
Like him who, led by Pleasure’s dreamy power, 
Awakes and trembles on the brink of Sin; 
Or him who seeks to pluck a blooming flower, 
But sees beneath a serpent’s mottled skin ; 
So from that fair Deceiver’s feet I shrank, 
And from her presence fled in mute despair ; 
Paused one wild moment on a river’s bank, 
Went home, and drowned in wine my love, and grief, and care. 


Alone from Love’s bright Eden rudely thrust, 
Hate’s flaming watchmen barred its gate to me ; 
No more would I the Serpent-Syren trust, 
Or pluck and eat from Passion’s fruitful tree ; 
Five’s fairest daughters seemed but painted dust ; 
Or whited sepulchres of vanity : 
So for the fault of one, I scorned the whole ; 
And deep within, the bitter current ran ; 
Till one fair spirit captive led my soul, 

And brought me back to Love. Now, I’m 

A Marniev Man. 


Pearl Sireet. 
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MINE ‘ANCIENT CLOAK. 


“Tis good to look upon the face of an old friend. Old Story. 


Original. 

Tuov relict of years, I might almost say ages, gone || 
by, how do I venerate thee! How many pleasing recol- 
lections dost thou call up of the forgotten past! And 
how many a tale, of deeds perpetrated by sires and 
vyandsires under thy very cape, couldst thou unfold !— 
And well dost thou know that since, heirloom as thou 
art, thou hast been mine, thou hast not been inactive. — 

Couldst thou but answer, how would I overwhelm thee 
with questionings. Wert thou present at the famed 
Boston Massacre, on the fifth of March? I verily be- 
lieve thou wert. Wert thou not perched on the shud- 
dering shoulders of some timid female or decrepid male, 
as from some balcony they fearfully watched the issue 
of that eventful strife on Bunker Hill? And hast thou 
not graced with thy presence, one, nay two Proclama- 
tions of Peace? Perchance it has been thy lot to fall 
zracefully upon the shoulders of some man of God, as 
in devout thankfulness for the blessings of Heaven, he 
has trodden these streets in days of yore. Perchance, 
more fantastically, thou hast been thrown across the 
shoulders of some youth of the century past, as he has 
been wending his lightsome steps to the gay assembly of 
the rich and the fashionable. But no—there do I wrong 
thee. Thou wearest too sombre an aspect, and art with- 
al too dignifiedly threadbare, to suit the taste of such, if 
they atall resembled their successors of thejpresent gen- 
eration. Has it been thy lot to march insolemn dignity 
to yonder hall of legislation t—to hang upon the back 
of the peer of the commonwealth 4 Oh! hast thou not, 
in more solemn pace and with a sadder air, kept time to 
the roll of yonder hearse wheel, and stood by the side of 
tombs, and seen around thee hillocks which nature never 
raised? Hast gazed upon the face of loveliness, con- 
signed forever to the charnel-house, to moulder there, 
and turning thence, hast met the wrinkled face of age, 
who gladly would exchange places with the lovely and 
the lost? Hast not wished to cast thyself as a shield to 
the cold corse, instead of the sticking clay, and the rat- 
tling stones and earth? Well do I know thou hast seen 
all this. Is it then to be wondered at, I do love thee ? 

Do I not look upon thee with pleasure, nay more, w ith 
pride, thou connecting link of three generations? Oh! 
say not thou art useless; that day after day thou hangest 
in thy quiet nook behind the door, unthought of and un- 
seen, or looked upon by yonder groom, as an embryo 
coat, vest and pantaloons for some heir of his. Let him 
not count on that; and think not, thou art forgotten. — 

Didst not mark the glance of affection I this day cast on 
thee ? Oh! many such shall still be thine, my faithful, 
constant, enduring friend. Dost remember the eve, 
when, to shelter a fair one from the pelting storm, with 
a proud mien, and a confident air, thou didst willingly 
transfer thyself from thy master’s shoulders to those del- 
icate limbs, and nobly protected from the rain that fragile 
form? And when we reached the haven home, how re- 
luctantly didst thou drop from those arms into the ones 
which knew thee best, and best loved thee. O naughty, 
naughty cloak! ’T was the first act of thine which sa- 
vored of disobedience — and fearfully was it revenged ; 
for well dost thou know, that on that night I did not 
spare thee, but angrily, and, lest thou shouldst again 
wander, closely clinching thee around me, I hasted forth 
into the storm, and many a time that night didst thou 
pass and repass that door. And yet for that act I do not 
blame thee — nay, I am not sure that very act doth not 
wind thee closer around my heart. ’T was a good deed, 
and I will not rebuke thee for it. No, ’twas the most 
devoted and brilliant achievement of thy long life; and 
well worthy thy younger or thy riper years. Thy sun 
may well go down, and not ingloriously. Can I then 
refrain from casting on thee a look of affection, thou 
most honored of all my wardrobe? O no— Thou art 
more graceful than the cravat, for it is stiff-ened. — 
Thou art more pleasing to the eye than coat or nether 
garments. Their portions are still the same, while thine 
is ever varying, ever free; and when time has made sad 
havoc with all these, then dost thou, like gentle Charity, 
cover a multitude of sins. Thou flutterest in the 








| . 
ibreeze, and reposest in the ‘ 


| 
still quiet of the skies.’ — 


creation. To be sure th ere wasa silteas bien, but 





|Thou art to be preferred before hosiery or shoes, whether | | we would not do, for it was not haunted, nothing ever 


of satin or of leather, for they are under foot. Thou | 
jart more noble than the hat or any chapeau on earth, for 
| Incetest. Thou art not raised fitfully and reluctantly on 
ja hot summer day, for a procession of learned professors 
jand antiquated L. L. D’s., to sweep by with more honor | 
jto themselves. Thy dignity would indeed be compro- | 
imised by such a course. Hats are raised, caps are off— | 
but amidst the wreck of hats and crush of caps, thou re- 


the allegory by saying, remainest forever. To be sure, 


\thou dost sometimes hang a little awry, and dost indeed | 


\look woefully shabby ; but yet, in very truth, ‘ with all 
thy faults, dear cloak, [ love thee still.’ E. G. F. 


THE ‘Lost LETTER. 





Original, 





Sarau Irvine was eighteen years old. Now there 
never was a girl, eighteen years old—and I say it not} 
without proper deliberation — but had been, at least once 
in love. Doubtless many a young lady, indignant atthe | 
imputation so liberally, or as she may think iliberally 
cast upon her sex, willsay, ‘Iam eighteen years old, and || 
never was in lowe: so there is one exception for you, Mr | 


Impudence.’ But think not my fair antagonist, that IL 


have made so broad an assertion, without sufficient proof 
of itscorrectness. Nay; so far from alluwing that you 


are an exception to the rule, I dare say you are an illus- | | 


tration of it. 

Do you remember a long time since, when you were a | 
school girl, a boy who always mended your pens, hung 
up your shawl, and did all your hard sums for you? Do | 
you remember how cautiously you would watch him, 
and how you would blush and turn away your eyes the 
moment they met his? Do you remember once when 
you slipped on the ice, and he ran to your assistance, 
and you thought, as he led you home, that falling down || 
was not so very bad an affair after all, if you could only 
have the right one to help you up? And do you remem- 


ber, too, a time, when he was punished, and you could | 
not help crying, though he was too proud to shed a tear | 


himself ? You remember all this, doyou ? Well, allthat 


was love; and ten to one, that same boy has filled your | 


thoughts and haunted your dreams many a day, and ma- 


ny anight, long after you had forgotten every thing else | 
So now, never doubting but | 


that you learned at school. 
you are aconvyert to my doctrine, I will go on with my 
story. 

I wish I could call Sarah’s father an old brute, a cross 
ugly tyrant, and all that; 


so romantic and interesting. But as Iam determined 
not to sacrifice a man’s character merely for the amuse- 
ment of my readers —especially when I am not certain 


as I shallhave any —I must confess that he was a very | 


|good sort of a man, and loved his daughter with alla 
father’s affection. But he was not the only one who 


loved her, nor was he the only one whose affection for | 
her was returned. There was one Charles somebody, I | 


have forgotten his name — ond as this is a tree story, I 


am sure J wil] not invent one—who possessed so much | 
of her little heart that one would have thought she had | 


none left for any body else. Charles was a very fine 
fellow, but he lacked one thing which father’ 
girls are very apt to think indispensable in a son in law 
— money. 


refuse to give their daughters to any one who asks for | 
them; but they are nearly all alike in that respect. I! 


was once in love myself. 

When the old gentleman discovered his daughter’s at- | 
tachment, he did not fret, and fume, and scold, though 
he was little pleased. He did not ‘shut her up without | 

a looking glass,’ giving her nothing but bread and water, | 
ne hardly enough of that. Indeed, there was no ouite-| 
ble place in the house. There was neither deserted 
chamber, hung with designing tapestry which waved 
fitfully as the cold wind came through the casement 5 | 
nor was there any damp and fearful vault with its secret | 
subterranean passages leading to every other part of | 





ithou art not doffed to every supercilious money-bag thou || | 


. . | 
'mainest unmoved. Beside, they change as do garmenis 
;— but thou, honored cloak, thou, —I might almost finish || 


s of pretty | 


Inever could conceive why fathers should | 


‘having been killed there but a cat. And though to my 
‘jeertain knowledge, the ghosts of cats can appear to 
their murderers, they seldom seem inclined. On the 
| contrary, he talked very like a sensible man. He told 
| his daughter that he had perceived the attachment for 
|) Charles —that he had no objection to it as far as char- 
/jaet ter &c. was concerneg, but still he was too poor, and 
|| they were both too young to think of matrimony. But 
'|should their affections remain uncha anged, at the prope 
jtime he should have no objection to their union. Iam, 
|\furthermore, as a faithful historian, bound to record 
‘0 the conduct of Sarah was most shamefully unro- 
mantic. Instead of retiring to her room and repining at 
\|her cruel destiny, she put her arms round his neck, and 
'|promised never to marry any one, however she might 
||love him, without her dear father’s consent. Perhaps it 
detracted somewhat from the merits of this submissive 
conduct, that she felt sure her father must like Charles 
when he should know him as well as she did. Girls are 
very apt to havea good opinion of their sweet-hearts. 
Charles seemed as well satisfied as young gentlemen 
| generally are with things which they cannot avoid. To 
\|be sure he said something to Sarah about a runaway 
||mateh, but then he told her that he loved her a thousand 
| times better because she would not disobey her father, 
even for him. 

The spirit of Mr Irvine’s strict injunctions, they both 
perhaps violated. Sundry notes were received by Sa- 
| rah, where visits might for aught I know, have been re- 

garded as those of angels 5 but they certainly were not 
\‘ few and far between.’ And on several occasions I saw 
|| some very suspicious looking papers in Charles’ office. 

|He said they were law papers. I can’t say, but people 
|do not generally write deeds and depositions on rose col- 
or ed paper. Thus things went on for a few months. 
\| ‘Why have you sent for me in such haste, my girl, is 
ithere any ee wrong ?? 
| ‘Oh dear! yes 
| me ?? 


‘Well, and what of it? Nothing was wrong in that, l 
| hope.’ 


‘No; nothing in it was wrong, but — 

‘But what?’ 

‘Indeed, I am not to blame, Charles’ — 

‘Well, I know you are not to blame, be it what it may.’ 

‘ But I suppose I am somewhat to blame.’ 

‘Well, well, have it all your own way, only tell me, 
and I promise you my forgiveness — but you have not 
yet told me what it is.’ 

‘My father has read it, I—’ 








You recollect that last letter you sent 


‘The devil!’ 


ss,|| ‘Fie Charles! you promised me that you would nev- 
not because I am desirous of | 
abusing him, but merely because it would make my story | 


er use that word again.’ 

‘Tnever will; but tis a devil — confounded I mean 
hard case —what kind of a letter was it? were there 
any ‘dears’ in it?’ 

‘Did you ever write me a letter that was not full of 
them? There wasa ‘dear’ in every line; and there 
were twelve ‘dearest,’ and fourteen ‘adorables,’ and 1 
did ’nt count the ‘angelics;’ and beside all this, you said 
||something about kissing, though you know Charles, you 


|| scarcely ever’ — 

i} ‘And your father saw it?’ 
‘Yes. I presume he did; 

fore it dropped from my belt.’ 
‘Well, if your father has read a letter of yours, and 

without your consent, then he has done a’— he looked 

||in her face and felt that he could not speak against her 


I read it five times be- 


||father —‘then has done a—a—a—what I wish he 
||had not done.’ 

‘Hem!’ 

|} Both started at the interruption, and saw Mr Irvine 
||standing behind them, very quietly paring his nails. 
Neither of them spoke. It was just one of those cases 
where a man gets into a bad scrape, and the more he 
|| tries to get out, the deeper he gets in. Mr Irvine stood 


||there a moment — it seemed an age to the lovers —and 
turned away, muttering as he left the room, ‘It is use- 
less to address or to command them. Such headstrong 
They will 
And they did have their own way. 
Haspar. 


children may as well be left to themselves. 
|| have their own way.’ 
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THE DYING EXPRESSION. opposite side, where they generally spent a few moments| 
in picking up a further supply of gravel, and then, rising | 
in dense and ample column, they sought their habitual | 
“This in the deep entanglements of the distant pines. — | 


This daily visit to the point, so near to my dwelling, and | 








Original. 





he following lines were written after a conversation with a friend 
respecting the mysterious expression which is said to pass over 
the countenance of the dying. 


|so accessible by means of the skiff, led me to hope that 
. | . : ‘ 

Yes—death has set his fatal seal I should have considerable success in destroying them. 
Upon thee —and my earnest gaze | Full of such anticipations, I loaded two guns, and pro-| 
Rests on that pallid face, as though ’t would steal | ceeded in my boat to the expected place of action, pre- 
One look of life, ere yet its rags el th rival of the crows. My view was to have | 
Of light were quenched — while I look I see | | vious to the arrival 0 ae so : - } 
A beautiful yet fearful look of light and love, my boat somewhere about half way between the two 
And fain would ask what this reveals to me, shores, —and as they never manifested much fear of | 


Whether it speaks of holy things above, |boats, to take my chance of firing upon the main body | 
Or if the hopes and joys of earth have past | 


In the last feeble throbbings of thy heart! - they hance fly wind — ey rege ” “4 ee ager side Mol 

Do cheering visions of thy youth now come, | the river. Shortly after I had gainec my station, the 

To shed a radiance o’er thy brow of gloom — | , companies began to arrive, and every thing went on as| 
Or does thy faithful memory linger still, || usual. But whether they suspected some mischief ‘from | 
‘To pluck the flowers on childhood’s sunny hill,’ | seeing a bout so long stationary in their vicinity, or could 

on eget ae a, see and distinguish the guns in the boat, Iam unable to} 

With joyous raptures now thy bosom move. | = = 2 | 

Ah no ! full well I feel this cannot be! 

What are the busy scenes of earth to thee? 
Now that thy rapidly receding breath, 

Proclaims the near approach of awful death. 

Ob no! thy joys and hopes and fears — 

Have nought to do with death or by gone years ; 
But say, may not the veil uplifted be 

fAnd open to thy view — futurity ? 

Or doth the music of the heavenly sphere 

With its harmonious numbers fill thine ear? 

Or doth the joyous sound of ‘welcome home, 
Within my Fatier’s mansions there is room’ 


| 
| 
| 





say; the fact was, however, that when they set out to 
| fly over, they passed at an elevation which secured them 
from my artillery effectually, although, on ordinary oc- 
casions, they were in the habit of flying over me at a! 
height of not more than twenty or thirty feet. I returned} 
home without having had a shot, but resolved to try 
if I could not succeed better the next day. The same 
result followed the experiment, and when I fired at one 
gang, which it appeared possible to attain, the instant} 


how highly the sense of hearing is perfected in these 
‘creatures, and those who wish to be convinced of the 
| truth of what we have stated in relation to them, may 
still see this identical crow scull, in the Baltimore Mu- 
a to which I presented it after finishing the dissec- 
tion. At least, | saw it there a year or two since, 
jthough I little thought, when employed in examining, or 
‘even when I last saw it, that it would ever be the subject 
‘of such a reference ‘ in a printed book.’ 





Not easily disheartened by preceding failures, I next 
resolved to try to outwit the crows, and for this purpose 
prepared a long line, to which a very considerable num- 
ber of lateral lines were tied, having each a very small 
fishing hook at the end. Each of these hooks was bait- 
ed with a single grain of corn, so cunningly put on 
that it seemed impossible that the grain could be taken 
up without the hook being swallowed with it. About 





| 


| four o’clock, in order to be in full time, I rowed up to 


the sandy point, made fast my main line to a bush, and 
extending it toward the water, pegged it down at the 
other end securely in the sand. I next arranged all my 
baited lines, and then covering them all nicely with 
sand, left nothing exposed but the bait. This done, I 
scattered a quantity of corn all around, to render the 
baits as little liable tosuspicion as possible. After taking 
ja final view of the arrangement, which seemed a very 
| hopeful one, I pulled my boat gently homeward, to wait 
| the event of my solicitude for the capture of the crows. 








Give thee this look of love — reveal to me — 
The soul hath burst its bonds — the Spirit’s free. 
A. P. 








RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST. 


Iv rarely happens that any of the works of nature are 
wholly productive of evil, and even the crows, trouble-' 
some as they are, contribute in a small degree to the 
good of the district they frequent. Thus, though they) 


the gun was discharged, the crows made a sort of halt, \| As usual, they arrived in thousands, blackened the sand 
descended considerably, flying in circles, and screaming || beach, chattered, screamed, and fluttered about in great 
most vociferously, as if in contempt or derision. Had 1}! glee, and finally sailed over the creek and away to their 
been prepared for this,a few of them might have suffered || roost, without having left a solitary unfortunate to pay 
for their bravado. But my second gun was in the||for having meddled with my baited hooks. I jumped 
bow of the boat, and before I could get it, the black || into the skiff, and soon paid a visit to my unsuccessful 
gentry had risen to their former security. While we ||/snare. The corn was all gone; the very hooks were al} 
were sitting at tea that evening, a black came to inform || bare, and it was evident that some other expedient must be 
me that a considerable flock of crows, which had arrived |! adopted before I could hope to succeed. Had I caught 
too late to Join the great flock, had pitched in the young || but one or two alive, it was my intention to have em- 














destroy eggs and young poultry, plunder the cornfields || pines not a great way from the house; and at a short 
and carry off whatever may serve for food, they also rid | distance from the road-side. We quickly had the guns, 
the surface of the earth of a considerable quantity of |in readiness, and I scarcely could restrain my impa-| 
carrion, and a vast multitude of insects and their destruc-|| tience until it should be late enough and dark enough to, 
tivelarve. The crows are very usefully employed when |! give us a chance of success. Without thinking of any | 
they alight upon newly ploughed fields, and pick up| thing but the great number of the crows, and their in- 
great numbers of those large and long-lived worms, | ability to fly to advantage in the night, my notions of} 
which are so destructive to the roots of all growing veg-|| the numbers we should bring home were extravagant | 
etables ; and they are scarcely less so, when they follow |, enough, and I only regretted that we might be obliged 
the seine haulers along the shores, and pick up the small | to leave some behind. At length, led by the black boy, 
fishes, which would otherwise be left to putrify and load || we sallied forth, and soon arrived in the vicinity of this| 
the air with unpleasant vapors. Nevertheless, they be-|| temporary and unusual roost; and now the true charac-| 
come far more numerous in some parts of the country) ter of the enterprise began toappear. We were to leave | 
than is at all necessary to the good of the inhabitants,|| the road, and penetrate several hundred yards among 
and whoever would devise a method of lessening their,| the pines, whose proximity to each other, and the difli- 
numbers suddenly, would certainly be doing a service to|| culty of moving between which, on account of the dead | 
the community. branches, has been heretofore stated. Next, we had to| 

About a quarter of a mile above the house I lived in|) be careful not to alarm the crows before we were ready | 
on Curtis’s creek, the shore was a sand bank or bluff,|| to act, and at the same time were to advance with cocked 
twenty or thirty feet high, crowned with a dense young|| guns in our hands. The only way of moving forward 
pine forest to its very edge. Almost directly opposite, || at all, I found to be that of turning my shoulders as | 
the shore was flat, and formed a point extending in the|| much as possible to the dead branches, and breaking my | 
form of a broad sand bar, for a considerable distance] | way as gently asI could. At last we reached the trees 
into the water, and when the tide was low, this flat af- || upon which the crows were roosting ; but as the foliage 
forded a fine level space, to which nothing could approach!) of the young pines was extremely dense, and the birds 
in either direction, without being easily seen. At a|| were full forty feet above the ground,. it was out of the 
short distance from the water, a young swamp wood of} question to distinguish where the greatest number were 
maple, gum, oaks, &c., extended back, toward some/| situated. Selecting the trees which appeared by the 
higher ground. As the sun descended, and threw his|| greater darkness of their summits to be most heavily 
last rays in one broad sheet of golden effulgence over|| laden with our game, my companion and I pulled our 
the crystal mirror of the waters, innumerable compa- ‘triggers at the same moment. The report was followed 
nies of crows arrived daily, and settled on this point, for||by considerable outcries from the crows, by a heavy 
the purpose of drinking, picking up gravel, and uniting|| shower of pine twigs and leaves upon which the shot 
in one body prior to retiring for the night to their accus-|| had taken effect, and a deafening roar caused by the sud- 
tomed dormitory. The trees adjacent, and all the shore||den rising on the wing of the alarmed sleepers. One 
would be literally blackened by those plumed marauders, || crow at length fell near me, which was wounded too| 
while their increasing outcries, chattering and screams, || badly to fly or retain his perch, and as the flock had 
were almost deafening. It certainly seems that they/|| gone entirely off, with this one crow did I return, rather 
derive great pleasure from their social habits, and I of-|| crestfallen from my grand nocturnal expedition. This| 
ten amused myself by thinking the uninterrupted clatter|| crow, however, afforded me instructive employment and 
which was kept up, as the different gangs united with|| amusement during the next day, in the dissection of its | 
the main body, was produced by the recital of the adven-|| nerves and organs of sense, and J know not that I ever 
tures they had encountered during their last marauding|| derived more pleasure from any anatumical examination, | 
excursions. As the sun became entirely sunk below the|| than I did from the dissection of its internal ear. The 
hioozrn, the grand flock crossed to the sand bluff on the!! extent and convolutions of its semicircular canals, show 














| ployed them to procure the destruction of others. 
Dr Godman. 


MAZXIMS. 
The finest of all times for flirting, is a wedding. They 
are all agog, poor things. 


A married woman commonly falls in love with a man 
as unlike her husbund as is possible — but a widow very 
often marries a man extremely resembling the defunct. 
The reason is obvious. 

You may always ascertain whether you are ina city 
or a village, by finding out whether the inhabitants do or 
not care for or speak about anyTuinc three days after it 
has happened. 

Never associate a second time with the man whom you 
have seen misbehave himself in his cups. I have seen 
a great deal of life, and I stake myself upon the asser- 
tion, thatno man ever says or does that brutal thing 
when drunk, which he would not also say or do when 
sober, if he durst. 

In literature and in love we generally begin in bad 
taste. I myself wrote very pompous verses at twenty, 
and my first flame was a flaunting, airy, artificial attitu- 
dinizer, several years older than myself. By means of 
experience, we educate our imagination, and become 
sensible to the charm of the simple and the unaffected, 
both in belles and belles-lettres. Your septuagenarian 
of accomplished taste discards epithets with religious 
serupulosity, and prefers an innocent blushing maiden 
of sixteen, to all the blazing duchesses of St. James's. 


Nothing is more disgusting than the coram publico en- 
dearments in which new-married people so frequently 
indulge themselves. The thing is obviously improper ; 
but this I could overlook, were it not also the perfection 
of folly and imbecility. No wise man counts his coin in 
the presence of those who, for aught he knows, may be 
thieves — and no good sportsman permits the pup to de 
that for which the dog must be corrected. 

There are two methods of mail-coach travelling — 


the generous and the sparing. I have tried both, and 
give my voice decidedly for the former. It is all stuff 





that you hear about eating and drinking plentifully, in- 
ducing fever, &c. &c. during a long journey. Eating 
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and drinking copiously produce nothing, mind and body 
being well regulated, but sleepiness—and I know no 
place where that inclination may be indulged less repre- 
hensibly than in a mail-coach, for at least sixteen hours 
out of the four-and-twenty. In travelling, I make a 
point to eat whenever I can sit down, and to drink (ale) 
whenever the coach stops. As for the interim, when I 
can neither eat nor drink, 1 smoke if upon deck, and 
snuff if inside. 


N.B. Of course, I mean where there is no opportu- 
nity of flirtation. 

He whose friendship is worth having, must hate and 
be hated. 








TEN BOSTON PBARILo 











EDITED BY THE PROPRIETORS. 





SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1835. 








Tue Fine Arts. —If we go back buta very few years, and ex- 
amine into the real degree of encouragement extended to the fine 
arts in this country, we shall find that the neglect which has been 
jinputed to us, has not been altogether unwarranted by facts. It is 
only within a comparatively recent period that our native artists 
have been introduced to general notice, and their claims to respect 
acknowledged and enforced. Nothing like a general interest in 
their productions, or, in fact, in the works of foreign art, existed. 
The approved works of the old masters were carefully preserved 
in a few private cabinets, to which the great body of the communi- 
ty had no access, and the best works of native genius were in like 
nianner removed from public inspection. Paintings, the matured | 
works of men who had grown old in the practice of their art, who | 
had enjoyed the advantages of foreign travel, and the examination | 
of the rich cabinets of Europe, filled with all the miracles of the | 
Roiman, the Florentine, the Bolognese, the Venitian, the Flemish | 
and French schools, were almost as effectually secluded from the 
public, as was Learning itself when entombed in the monastic clois-| 

| 
| 
| 





ters of the middle ages. The very names of artists, as well as their 
capabilities and acquirements, were unknown, There was neces- 
sarily but little incitement to talent, so long as there existed but} 
scanty demand for their labors, little admiration expressed for what ; 
they had achieved, and little anxiety evinced in regard to their| 
future efforts. The artist with a mortification, to which his pride or | 
timidity forbade that he should give utterance, was forced to witness | 
his splendid creations, the fruits of long and patient toii, remain | 
unnoticed by those upon whom he relied for that support which | 
nature required, and justice demanded. Among them were men, | 
whose penetrating and philosophical knowledge of human nature, | 
whose profound insight into the governing motives and strong pas- | 
sions of inankind, whose acute perception of whatever is beautiful | 
and sublime in nature, qualified them to strike out new paths in 
Art, in which they might reap an abundant harvest of fame. 


Bui now, thanks to the good taste and liberality which has been | 
in active exercise during the few past years, the chief obstacles to | 
the advancement of the arts have been removed, the obnoxious 
barriers have been torn down and there isa free highway cpened, 
where talent is invited to exert itself, with the certainty that it will 
be properly appreciated and recompensed. Public galleries of Art 
haye been established in most of our great cities, and the choicest 
gems of European cabinets, or copies from them, together with the 
best productions of our country have been exposed to public exam- 
ination. In this general arena, where they areall assembled, we 
can consider their individaal merits, compare them one with an- 
other, correct and chasten our own tastes, sharpen and exercise our 
critical powers, and estimate with tolerable precision the relative 
excellence of each. As every person can have a ready access to 
these collections, a prompt and impartial judgment will be pro- 
nounced, if public taste is not vitiated. As there is no probability 
that a just degree of praise will be refused to merit, so there is no 
fear that a false reputation will be acquired through deception and 
nranagement. Asa fair challenge is proffered to criticism, our cen- 
sure cannot be avoided; our praise will not be withheld. 





Tue Porttanp MacGazine. — The number for February came to 
our table, on the first day of the month. We were then anticipa- 
ting its arrival, anxious to find the conclusion of ‘The Last of the 
Jlouse of York’ —a story concerning which too much cannot be 
said. It is a piece of writing which Mrs Stephens may well be 
proud to own. The beauty and chasteness of the descriptions — 
the admirable management of the incidents—the portraiture of 
character, and perhaps, what ought chiefly to be noted, the perfect 
finish of the whole work render it one of the finest stories we ever 
read. If possible, we shall introduce it into our next number, as 
we are convinced that our pages cannot be better used. 

There are several other articles in the Magazine worthy of no- 
tice — but we have only space to add that the periodical of Mrs 
Stephens should be supported by the ladies of Maine in preference 
to other works. It is worthy of it— and two dollars for such a 
hook is a trifle. 


Tue KNICKERBOCKER, FoR Fresruary. — The number for this| 
month contains some interesting papers, the best of which, ‘The 
Cruise of a Guinea-Man,’ reminds us of the spirited nautical sketches | 
of ‘Tom Cringle,’ and ‘The Cruise of the Midge.’ The article | 
would do no discredit to the author of those celebrated novels. — 
The ‘Stanzas’ by Miss Browne, of Liverpool, are far inferior to the 








writers of our own country. The editors would do well to reserve | 
their liberality for the encouragement of native talent, especially | 
where superior merit happens to exist with us. We make a short | 
extract, in support of our views, from an article in this number, by 

Col. Knapp, who strongly urges the necessity of a national litera- 

ture, and the growth of a proper national feeling among us. ‘Those | 
who love their country, and feel a desire to see her rise in arts, 
sciences, and letters, as wellas in arms, will hold forth inducements 
to bring out the talents we possess in abundance, and frown on those 
who fill the country, cities, villages, and scattered habitations, with 
foreign trash, from the pens of disappointed knaves or aspiring fools, 
We are so mighty candid, that we pass over the lies of Ashe, Fidler, 
Trollope, and all that swarm of buzzing, stinging insects, because, 
forsooth, we find now and then a remark in them that has the sem- 
blance of justice. Every patriot should keep constantly in mind, 
and endeavor to impress the truth on the minds of rising generations, 
that our fathers have been engaged in the war of independence, for 
two centuries, and that there never was a greater call for valiant 
exertion than at the present day. We have just commenced the 
measuring of the height of our mountains, the depth of our rivers, 
— of ascertaining the capacities of our soil, and forming charts for 
our harbors, but we have not yet paid much attention to our capac- 
ities for literature, nor taken pains to compare our mental standard 
with that of other men. We have too often considered those who 
throw their shadows across the water, as great in their own land, 
while they are frequently of only moderate size, and of no great 
regard at home. He who pays too much reverence to others, sel- 
dom duly values himself, but he who is true to himself, does wrong 
tonoone. The higher we raise our own literature, the better judg- 
iment shall we form of that of other nations.’ 

The ‘Seaman‘s Daughter,’ by our friend Thatcher, is very pretty, 
like all the other productions of his pen, which have fallen under 
our observation. We subjoin a short poem, as a fair specimen of 
the poetical merit of the number. 


LINES. 


Waves rush, and the moon leaves no record there: 

The rainbow shines, nought tinging with its dye, — 

The brilliant bird flits through the plastic air, 

And leaves no image underneath the sky: 

And thus do souls pass off, nor leave a trace 

Of what they were, or might have been, if love 

Had cherished them with its own winning grace. 

They bloomed not here, —there is a soil for such above! 
And in their silent bosoms, bedded deep, 

Were many golden thoughts, and purest ore. 

None wrought them. Left in secrecy to sleep, 

Like beauteous sea-shells on the lonely shore, 

They died, — yet though by all on earth forgot, 

In God’s own house they hold a sunny spot. M. 





‘Odds and Ends’ is a sprightly article, from which we make a} 
short extract descriptive of life in New York. 

‘I like New York. I like it for the very points of difference 
which distinguish it from all other cities in the Union, — its noise, 
its hurry, its bustle, — its mixed population, and the Babel-like con- 
fusion of tongues which it inherits. One may walk through Wall- 
street or Broadway, and hear French, Spanish, Italian, English, 
German, Turkish, and almost every other language in the known | 
vorld, spoken in the same moment. The haste with which every | 
body moves, and acts, and speaks, is another characteristic of New 
York, that ladmire. It is contagious, and it has a good effect upon | 
the spirits and health of an idle man. I have strolled into Wall- | 
street, so very lazy and listless, that I had hardly energy enough to, 
move one foot past the other, and in fifteen minutes thereafter, I 


Water, up Front-street, skipping over barrels, and boxes, and 


houses, all depended upon the celerity of my movements. The 
same effects produced by the same causes, I have remarked in oth- 
ers. Ihave a country friend, a retail trader, who visits the city 


and as for his purchases, — he can make them in a couple of hours. 
I have seen this quiet, steady, slow-and-easy old gentleman, saunter | 
out of the Ohio Hotel into the street, of a Monday morning, and} 
after carefully perusing all the sign-boards in his immediate vicin- 
ity, move along at the grave and judicious pace peculiar to himself. 
Anon a young clerk would flash by him, and before he could dis. | 
tinguish the precise color of his coat, be out of sight. A country- 
man would pass him with the speed of a steam-engine. ‘Why!’} 
the old nan would exclaim, ‘ Why, that’s neighbor Wilson! Neigh- | 
bor, neighbor! Mr Wilson! Lord, how he walks! He’s out of 
sight already!’ By this time his own step would be quickened. —| 
A little before him he observes the principal of the house with 
which he transacts his business. He increases his pace. It is in| 


his feet begin to fly, and in ten minutes more, I have marked the 
old man striding along the street, under full headway —the long 
skirts of his coat fluttering and gapping in the wind, his hair| 


each other down his cheeks, — the very picture of a fugitive from 











justice, 


productions of Mrs Sigourney, Miss Gould, and many other female | | 


. soe . . \{ 
crates, asif the sailing of an Indiaman, or the credit of a dozen! 


! 
once a year to pay his debts, and lay in a new stock of goods. He | 


only trades at two houses, and generally has but two notes to pay, | 





vain. He cannot overtake him. Merchants, clerks, porters, horses, | | 
carts, wheel-barrows, whiz past hira. His brain becomes confused, | | 


streaming out from under his hat, drops of perspiration coursing | | 


i} 


| ‘T like New York, because it is the greatest and richest city, and 
|in the greatest and richest State of the Union. I like it, because 
there are so many strangers, — because all foreigners, whether 
merchants, travellers, play-actors, rope-dancers, elephants, lions» 
rhinoceroses, paupers, pick-pockets, ‘hieves, or swindlers, make i, 
| the first resting-place in the new world. [like it for its splendor, 
| its wretchedness, its selfishness, its style, its fashion, —in short, — 
| to complete this sentence, and to save trouble and accumulation of 
epithets, —I like it, because it is what it is.’ 
| 





| Tue Cincinnati Mirror. — This excellent work still continues to 
j interest. It is always intelligent, attractive, and full of wholesome 

jarticles. That the publishers may find an increase of patronage is 
| our sincere desire ; for a work so far superior to many works— 
more extensively patronized — published on the Atlantic coast, 
should be encouraged by the Buckeyes of the West, as a monu- 
ment of their growingggreatness. 





Tue Last Nicut or Pompem. — After a careful perusal of this 
| poem, we have no doubt whatever, concerning the justness of the 
| accusation lately brought against Mr Bulwer. Our conclusion is 
| strengthened by the fact that Mr Bulwer has attached an ominous 
| note to his preface, in which he states that nearly the whole of 
| ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ was written in the winter of eighteen 
thirty-two. 





Works 1Nn Press. — Messrs Hilliard, Gray & Co. have in press 
| the ‘ Works of Franklin,’ by Mr Sparks. It will be printed ina style 
|similar to the ‘Writings of Washington.’ The first volume will 
| consist of the original life of Franklin, containing many ne par- 
ticulars, respecting the political transactions of Franklin ance his 
residence in Europe. The researches of the editor in the public 
| archives of England and France, have brought into his possession 
| a mass of materials on this subject, which have not hitherto been 
published. The work is intended to embrace a complete collection 
| of Franklin’s writings. It will extend to six or seven volumes, to 
| be published at different periods. 

They have also in press, the second volume of ‘ Audubon’s Orni- 
thological Biography,’ and a work on ‘ Agricultural Chemistry,’ — 
| translated from the French. 
| They will also publish ‘A Treatise on Water Works,’ designed 
for conveying and distributing supplies of water, with tables and 
examples to facilitate in ordinary practice the application of the for- 
mule of M. M. de Prong and Bilanger, by C. 8. Storrow. This 
work is intended to exhibit in a simple manner the practical appli- 
cation of the rules given by various eminent Mathematicians and 
Engineers for determining the important question relating to the 
flow of water in conduit pipes, canals and aqueducts. 








MADEMOISELLE CELESTE. — On Monday evening, the night of her 
benefit, the house was thronged to witness her personation of Nar- 
amattah, in ‘The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish, a play founded on 
Cooper’s novel of The Borderers. The play has but little to re 
commend it, and we cannot but wonder at th® taste of a London 
audience, before whom, it is said in the bills, it was performed for 
one hundred nights, ‘with a success far surpassing that of any 
other drama on the British stage.’ The novel upon which the play 
is founded, is a tame and spiritless affair enough, altogether unwor 
thy of the pen which produced the ‘py’ and the ‘Pioneers.’ The 
play, we are told, is from the pen of ‘Mr Bernard, the celebrated 

, American author.’ 

| ‘The part of the Indian Wife, by Celeste, is the chief interest of 

{the piece, and was supported with much grace and beauty. Her 
part is entirely pantomiinic, with one or two exceptions, where sii 
gives utterance to her feelings, in very pretty broken English. The 
plot of the play is briefly this. Naramattah, the wife of Conanchet, 
a Narraghensett Chief, is the daughter of Major Goffe, the regicicle, 
(not Gough, as spelt in the bills,) from whom she was stolen at an 
early age by the Indians. In a battle, which takes place between 
the whites and the savages, she and her husband are taken prison- 
ers, and his tribe destroyed. She is recognized and joyfully re- 


found myself tearing up and down the strect, through Pearl, into | ceived by her father and friends, but still prefers to share the for- 


tunes of her ‘warlike lord,’ preferring the freedom of the woods to 
the comforts of civilized life. The play terminates with her death, 
and also that of the Indian Chief, her husband, who is executed by 
the whites. 

An English paper speaks in the following (rather extravagant) 
| manner of her personation in this play. ‘Her acting iu every re- 
spect deserved the repeated and rapturous applause, with which 
she was greeted from the beginning to the end of the performance. 
She can rouse the different emotions, and convey the portraiture of 
the various passions, with ease, and so decidedly drawn as not to be 


! 
| 


misunderstood. Her heroic scenes are done as by a heroine, and 
her pathetic passages are truly affecting. Her ‘Dying Scene’ in ‘The 
Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish,’ was witnessed by the audience in 
death-like silence, and seemed to be felt like the termination of the 
career of one they had admired. It is in such parts as the above, 
where her mental and physical energies are called into action, that 
she becomes attractive — nay, electrifying — carrying all before her 
by the vehemence of her action and intensity ef her feeling. Her 
acting is of that character, that while the eritie must admire it, the 
less profound will have his share of a more humble but equally 
satisfactory gratification.’ On Tuesday evening, the same play was 
repeated. 





To CornEsPONDENTS. — ‘Real Life, No. 5,’ was received too lat: 
for an insertion in this number. It will appear in our next. 

We have received the first Chapter of a series of articles, enti 
tled ‘The Invisible Rambler,’ but we decline publishing it on ac 
count of its personality. 
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188 THE BOSTON PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 











TEM EVENING TDI IS INLOWING. 


MUSIG BY GC. PARKA. 


COMPOSED FOR AND PRESENTED T0 THE BOSTON PEARL. 


Andante. 





The evening tide is flowing A - way to other 














strands; The sunset light is glowing, Up-on the shining sands; The free light bark is  sleep-ing On ocean’s waveless 
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breast; | While heav’nsbrightdews are weep - ing In si- lence o’er their Test. 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
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DIM. 
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So ebbs the tide of Feeling, And love, who once could weave us And a. too, will falter, Thus ebbs the tide of Feeling, 
So beauty must decay, A wreath of rosy flowers ; With all its fancied truth ? So passion must decay; 
And leave us while it’s stealing, His little bark must leave us, And perish on life’s altar, Till truth stands forth revealing 
Far on time’s shore away. For other hearts than ours. The sacrifice of youth, The realms of better days. 
The morning ties that bound us His shining freight of sorrows Then who shall blame us grieving To ties that withered round us, 
To life with all its woes, Are hid by sunny hope; For hours of morning prime, New being shall be given, 

Must wither, too, around us, And often, too, he borrows Which Memory is leaving And happy souls surround us, 
Like freshness from the rose. e Her wizard telescope. As monuments to Time ! In quietude —1n Heaven. 
| It spreads a snare for every youthful eye, ) Camelion-like, ’tis blue, or green, or dark, 
iy h £ © iy y € or n ev. Has chambers wide, adorned with gold and pearls, | And oft its whiteness with the snow-flake vies, 
ees a And beds of ease and trappings of the proud, ° But still ye cannot tell — such wondrous theme, 


7 ; 3 Yet sleeps as calm, — we speak in figures now, — No line can fathom and no mind explore. 
UID 5] 5 | 
IRIOD ID taza | On the cold summit of the pointed rock, 
| As if on easy couch, or banks of flowers. | 





SS —— 


’Trs full of life, and yet it never lives, 


Has strength and vital powers, yet never breathes, It has no grief, yet often sighs of woe | stis BOSm Oinrgy Wig ARI 
Reveals vast knowledge, and yet nothing knows. Break from its heaving bosom; ‘tis the tomb | pr 

It has no kindness, yet it oft relieves Of mortal love and joy, yet opens wide | 

The wants of man, and changes grief to joy. The golden portals of celestial worlds. | Diterary Gazette, 


Sometimes it folds him in its kind embrace, 


It never weeps, and yet the sorrowing tear, 
And sometimes locks him in the arins of death. 


When friends depart, falls on its troubled breast, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


It has no pride, and yet in sun-lit days It wraps its mantle o’er the sleeping dead, Orrice or Pusiication, No. 7 ae Street — Third Story. 
Its hues are brilliant, and its face is fair. And wakes a requiem on the passing storms. Terms. Three dollars a year if paid in advance — four dollars if 
It has no ear, yet starts at every sound, | Strange thing indeed, and beautiful as strange, not paid until the expiration of the year —two dollars for six month» 
It fears not man, yet trembles at his touch. And wild as beautiful, and yet sublime ; — payable in advance. 


Ii has no garden walks, nor pleasant bowers, Its lines are drawn — we hold our mirror up, No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages are paid. 
No sunny vales, nor meads, nor shady groves, What image do you see? what is its name ? 
And yet its wealth is vast, it gives to-day, Ye cannot tell, and now we turn the glass ; 
To-morrow it takes back, nor minds the cheat. 


all letters must be post paid, and addressed to M’LELLan and Pray. 

















One other view present, the last we give — PRINTED BY JUSTIN JONES. 





